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I am a man, not a woman, that write this ; and 
a man of the world accustomed to meet and do 
business with men and women of different ranks, 
including some of the rough and of the criminal 
classes. And I have accordingly acquired, to at 
least an average degree, the habit, common to social 
man, of restraining the feelings from unnecessary, or 
what would be deemed unseemly, expression. Yet 
there is one sight which, as often as I see it, almost 
forces the tears from my eyes. It is no melancholy 
occasion; rather is it a joyous one, and commonly 
held to be proper for actual merry-making. It is 
when a girl for the first time puts her hand upon her 
husband's arm and leaves the altar where she has been 
made a wife. She may look happy; she may be 
proud as well as happy; she may be rightly proud 
of the man to whom, in the language of the Church, 
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she has been given; the match may have been in 
all respects a suitable one. Yet I can hardly forbear 
to weep for her and her inevitable disappointment 

2. Do not suppose that I think it a mistake for 
a woman to marry. On the contrary, I think that to 
marry a man she loves is a woman's highest happiness, 
as to marry a woman he loves is a man's highest 
Do not suppose, either, that I think there is no cause 
for compassion for the bridegroom also. He will 
have his disappointment too, but I can hardly think 
of it when the vision of the other is before me. His 
may, indeed, in. a particular case be the greater, but it 
does not appeal in the same way to me. And it may 
safely be said that, as a rule, the woman's disappoint- 
ment is greater than the man's; and the reason of 
this is the cruel fact that, in our society, marriage is 
a greater thing to a woman than it is to a man. In 
the first place, women are led to think more of the 
marriage tie, because to be married is a matter of 
greater moment to them than it is to men. This is 
wholly unfair and wrong, but it can only indirectly 
affect the point now in question. What mainly affects 
it is that, after marriage, men have usually more 
numerous and more engrossing interests independent 
of the marriage relation than have womea Though 
it is not literally true that 

" Man's love is of man's life a thing apart : 
'Tis woman's whole existence," 
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yet the lines do indicate a great present fact This 
also I hold to be wholly unfair and wrong. And 
I am going presently to suggest remedies or a remedy 
for both these wrongs. But, first, let me explain the 
nature and immediate causes of that disappointment 
with one another which I affirm that all married 
persons, sooner or later, and to a greater or lesser 
degree, find. Then I will consider what are the 
proper preventives of that disappointment; and the 
remedy that I shall propose will be found to require 
for its effect the remedy also of the wrongs indicated 
above. 

3. It is not necessary in this part of the subject to 
consider marriages which have been made on any 
unworthy motive on either side ; nor to consider cases 
in which either of the two parties is so base or cruel, 
so faithless or so utterly selfish, that if the character 
had been at all truly discerned the other party would 
have never consented to the match. We are now 
only concerned with cases in which the man and 
woman have married because they loved one another, 
and have begun their joint life with full intentions of 
acting fairly towards one another. 

4. But is it necessary, first, to establish the pro- 
position that some measure of disappointment usually, 
if not always, follows matrimony, even when the bond 
is undertaken in a proper spirit upon both sides? 
Mark distinctly that I do not mean disappointment 
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amounting to regret that the tie was ever made. Such 
a miserable conclusion of genuine love I believe to be 
rare indeed But the disappointment I mean consists 
in the perception that the balance of pleasing and 
unpleasing qualities in the partner is not so favour- 
able as it appeared before marriage, and in the feeling 
that the joy of constant society is not in accordance 
with the promise of earlier acquaintance. 

5. I must digress a little here to anticipate the 
objection that love is a sort of madness, that young 
persons who fall in love with one another entertain 
most unreasonable notions of the merits of one 
another, and Lord Bacon may be quoted to the effect 
that there was never proud man thought so absurdly 
well of himself as the lover does of the person loved. 
I admit the force of this. Persons of enthusiastic 
temperament will in all provinces, but especially in 
that of love, form high ideals, the corresponding 
actualities of which they will never find. It is part 
of our education to see our ideals broken, as it is part 
of our nobility still to idealize. I allow that there is 
no remedy for this, and I make exception for it. But 
there remains a balance of disappointment which, as 
far as I can see, is without redeeming advantages and 
which is remediable. I affirm that the reasonable 
expectations of happiness formed by sober-minded 
persons are not fulfilled as they might be. 

6. But while making allowance for the natural dis- 
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appointment of extravagant anticipation and the 
strange madness of early love, it is to be remembered 
that there are, on the other hand, certain sets-off 
against this. For the perfected intimacy which mar- 
riage brings gives to the lovers a new source of 
sympathy unknown before ; and the birth of children 
gives them yet another. These two influences, the 
one universal and the other usual, are new additions 
to that fund of mutual affection which to the lovers' 
eyes appeared to be already so great and inexhaustible. 
7. After allowing their due weight to these facts 
on the one side and on the other, the conviction 
remains, at least to me, that though love does not 
often die, though it be ever ready in the time of 
bitter trial to show itself still the paramount feeling, 
yet, in the every-day life, the charm and the beauty 
of the early love are sadly missed. That is what 
makes the sight of a bride so sad to me. Even the 
passing glimpse of one who is a stranger to me, 
driving with her father to the church, sends a sudden 
thrill through my being, and forces the painful com- 
parison of the high hopes and the passionate devotion 
with the long, slow growing of the conviction that 
those hopes were too high and that devotion a devo- 
tion indeed — a sacrifice, accepted truly, but not under- 
stood. That is the dull, depressing fate, whose 
shadow is on the orange flower, and whose wail is in 
the echoes of the wedding march. 
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8. But so far I have only asserted, and not shown, 
that marriage is followed by disappointment other 
than that due to the extravagant imaginations of 
youthful minds — an unnecessary disappointment due 
to the errors of our social habits, and therefore reme- 
diable. And it may be beyond my power to prove 
this. I can only appeal to each reader's own expe- 
rience and observation, and ask his or her considera- 
tion also of the following facts. 

9. First, consider how many marriages are open 
and admitted failures. They are but a small number 
compared with the whole, and of this small number 
probably the greater part consist of marriages made 
from some improper motive, and therefore to be left 
out of the present computation. But, however small 
the remainder, think how much it implies ! Consider 
the immense interest which the parties have in avoiding 
a manifest break-down of their married life. Nay, 
before you come to the open shame, think what a 
terrible day it must be to man or woman to acknow- 
ledge in the depths of the heart that the marriage was 
a mistake! And, even when this is done, what a 
terrible further step to utter this thought to the other — 
to look in the eyes that you loved and say that the 
love is over ; to think of the early days and have the 
heart to say, " Yes, they are gone ! " Then come the 
social penalties; and, as usual in questions between 
man and woman, the heavier ones for those we call 
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the gentler and the weaker sufferers. When the home 
is broken up, the man goes on with his business and 
his pleasure as before; the wpman "returns to her 
friends." That the man is separated from his wife is 
a fact of no particular importance to his usual com- 
panions and acquaintances, many of whom may not 
even be aware of it ; that a woman is separated from 
her husband is made the main fact in her social life* 
if it be not indeed her social death. Again, a man 
may make new ties and find at least a part of the 
happiness proper to married life, and one in a million 
may, like Shelley, find even the highest happiness of 
love, though some fearful disadvantages brood over 
it ; but the separated wife is by all the force of custom 
and social law precluded from any attempt at the 
renewal of married life in any form. Let not the 
inequality of these several sentences upon the man 
and the woman blind us to the fact that the man also 
suffers severely. The breaking up of a household, 
though it has come to be an unhappy home, will try 
the hardest heart And to deprive children of a 
home and make that holy word a suggestion of shame 
to them for evermore — who would not endure a good 
deal of silent agony rather than this ? 

Yet, notwithstanding the impulses of personal pride, 
the memory of early love, the pity which even in resent- 
ment each must feel for the other, notwithstanding the 
terrible social penalties and the injury extending to their 
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children, it does happen now and then that man and 
wife find life together so intolerable that they actually 
separate. Consider, I say, how much one such case 
implies. For is it not reasonable to suppose that for 
one case in which the final catastrophe ensues there 
must be several in which there is some approach to 
it ? Surely the manifold reasons against it are suffi- 
cient to cause its rejection in ninety-nine out of a 
hundred cases in which this fearful alternative even 
suggests itself as a possible means of relief Again, 
for one case in which separation is contemplated even 
for a moment, think how many there must be in which 
serious discord has arisen. And again, it is another 
great step from serious discord to that degree of dis- 
appointment which I assert to be universal The 
argument might be put into an arithmetical form, 
thus : If for one case of actual separation there are 
a hundred in which that course is contemplated but 
rejected, and for one case in which separation is con- 
sidered there are a hundred in which serious discord 
has arisen, and for one case of serious discord a 
hundred of more or less disappointment not raising 
serious differences ; then, supposing these estimates to 
be correct (and they seem to me to be far within the 
limits of moderation), a single case of separation im- 
plies the existence of a million cases of disappoint- 
ment Now, the number of marriages in a year 
in the United Kingdom is about two hundred and 
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fifty thousand ; so that if only one case of separation 
occur in four years, it implies, on our supposition, dis- 
appointment in as many marriages as take place in 
that period. This number includes marriages of all 
kinds, but for our purpose those which have been 
made from unworthy motives should be excluded; 
on the other hand, the cases of separation to be con- 
sidered are only those between persons who have 
married from mutual love. 

10. Secondly, consider what is the evidence which 
our literature bears on this question. The mass is 
too large for me to attempt to marshal. I will only 
indicate the general and prevailing purport which 
some large sections of it bear. I include all kinds 
of literature, low as well as high, which express the 
experience or are true to the experience of men. 
What do history and biography tell us of married life ? 
To adopt, again, the rough classification of the degrees 
of difference used in the last paragraph, I fear the 
number of cases to be placed in the first class, or that 
of actual separation, are strikingly many. And it is 
to be remembered that even those which are shown 
to us as the happiest married lives may easily have 
known a sad amount of disappointment 

What do the poets say ? 

" Oh, waly, waly, but love be bonny 
A little time while it is new ; 
But when 'tis auld, it waxeth cauld, 
And fades awa' like morning dew." 
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That is the first passage that occurs to me, and it 
sounds as a very genuine exclamation. Dryden, 
I believe, is only translating the words of an older 
poet when he says — 

"Fool, not to know that love endures no tie, 
And Jove but laughs at lovers' perjury." 

Pope may not be considered a great authority on the 
subject, but he was at least a very keen observer. 
This is what he says — 

" Love, free as air, at sight of human ties 
Spreads its light wings and in a moment flies." 

Campbell's opinion is equally strong and distinct — 

" Can you keep the bee from ranging, 
Or the ringdove's neck from changing ? 
No ! nor fetter'd love from dying 
In the knot there's no untying." 

Moore goes so far as to say that love is 

" . . . .in youth sincere, 
And only then." 

Many modern songs also have the same subject for 
their burden. The only one that I will quote seems 
to mean that, though love may sometimes survive all 
difficulties, yet that is so rare an occurrence, that for 
two such loves to find one another and be mutual is 
beyond expectation : — 

" Love for a year, for a week, for a day ; 
But, alas ! for the love that loveth alway ! " 
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Even Shelley speaks of " love's sad satiety," and gives 
us, again, a wholly doleful song containing the lines — 

" When hearts have once mingled, 
Love first leaves the well-built nest ; 
The weak one is singled 
To endure what it once possest. 
O Love ! who bewailest 
The frailty of all things here, 
Why choose you the frailest 
For your cradle, your home, and your bier ? " 

We have Burns also briefly to the same effect as all 
the rest, though* he lightens the sadness with a strain 
of humour : — 

" First when Maggy was my care, 
Heaven I thought was in her air ; 
Now we're married — spier nae mair — 
Whistle o'er the lave o't." 

A melancholy collocation of lines these ! Yes, but 
they yet fall short of expressing the melancholy truth. 
For, as Keats says on the same subject — 

" To know the change and feel it, 
When there is none to heal it 
Nor numbed sense to steal it, 
Was never said in rhyme." 

And what is the testimony of novels ? Marriage is 
usually an early event in the real lives of men and 
women, but it is the crowning event of the ordinary 
novel All the world takes interest in the loves of 
young people, but their lives after marriage are held 
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hardly worthy of representation. It seems to be 
generally understood (for, no doubt, writers as a class 
well estimate the tastes of readers) that romance ends 
with marriage. I have often thought that if I had the 
skill to write a novel, I would have the wedding of 
the hero and the heroine in the opening chapter, and 
would yet make it a true love story, with no lack of 
incident in the struggles of two imaginations to realize 
each other, and of two wills to bend themselves into 
union. But though most persons have a direct per- 
sonal interest in the subject, the novel, I fancy, would 
be little read. The halo and the glory are on the 
lovers; about the husband and wife but the light of 
common day. That is the popular belief as novels 
teach it, and the belief is but too surely true to the 
common experience. 

Take another item of literature, if so it may be 
called, namely, the numerous anecdotes and jokes 
which imply, as essential to their point, that married 
persons grow tired of one another. For instance, the 
case of two friends meeting at a holiday resort, and 
the one asking the other whether he has come to 
enjoy himself or has brought his wife with him. Or 
that of the innocent clergyman rudely assaulted by 
an angry man, whom he had no recollection of having 
ever seen before, but who explains himself by the 
declaration, "You are the man who married me 
five years ago." Such things we hear every day. 
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But who would take the trouble to invent or repeat 
them — how flat and meaningless they would be — if it 
were not generally agreed that love loses much of its 
charm after marriage ! 

11. Thirdly, consider the behaviour of married 
persons to one another in the presence of others, or 
as far as it becomes known to others. Of course, in 
classes where there is a high degree of self-respect and 
a strong sense of propriety, every effort is made to 
keep unseemly differences out of sight, and to main- 
tain a demeanour consistent with the affectionate 
terms which society outwardly presumes to exist 
between man and wife. But notwithstanding this, 
and notwithstanding also the very important fact that 
mere policy and self-interest should always prompt 
a husband and wife to please and to encourage good 
humour in the other, yet how often is the relationship 
distinguished not by greater but by less considera- 
tion ; not by a gentler courtesy, but by carelessness, 
by some tinge of disparagement or contempt which 
would not be permitted to a stranger ! The following 
passage I have taken from some biography or sketch, 
I forget of whom : " They lived together on very 
amicable terms, as well-bred as if not married at all.'* 
But it needs not to adduce authorities for what every 
one can observe for himself. And among the classes 
of least restraint there still remains — wife-beating. 
I was going to say the brutality of wife-beating, but 
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dogs will spare the other sex. I will not say the 
crime, for the law does not specially distinguish it. 
Even sin and shame do not express the horror of it 
when you think of the first day that these two kissed 
one another. And making allowance for difference 
of training and difference of social requirement, the 
spirit of wife-beating may have place also in higher 
grades of the community. 

12. The evidence collected or suggested in these 
three heads, namely, the presumption arising from 
open quarrels and separation, the testimony of 
literature, and our observation of the behaviour of 
married people, seems to me to go far to establish 
the proposition that marriage is usually followed 
by a feeling of disappointment, and a disappoint- 
ment which is not merely a natural reaction after 
extravagant infatuation, but a failure of most reason- 
able hopes. This disappointment I affirm to be 
unnecessary, and due to errors in our social system. 
The object I have in view is to prevent it, and to 
preserve through married life that charm which we 
now conceive as belonging only to those whom 
we call lovers. Nay, does not our use of this word 
itself corroborate my assertion ? When we speak of 
a lover, or a person in love, we do not mean one who 
is married I appeal to you who are still lovers, and ask 
you, can you endure the thought that you two will live 
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to be as little to one another as are the most intimate 
couple of your acquaintance? I know you cannot. 
You think your case at least will be one wonderful 
exception. How many have thought so ! Yet I do 
not say you are wrong, but there is much against 
you. I will point out some of the difficulties. Let 
your love scorn them as it will, yet the recollection 
of them may come to your aid at some future time. 
Meanwhile, you are right to believe in the power of 
your mutual love, and I am wholly in sympathy with 
you. Love is the sweetest thing in all this pleasant 
world. I refuse as absolutely as you do to believe 
that over every man and wife there is an inevitable 
fate which will dull the keen devotion of their early 
days, and cloud over that bright interest which each 
was wont to feel in every feeling of the other. No, 
my assertion is that this sad overclouding of love is 
not necessary, but remediable. 

13. Use is not found to wear out any other form of 
affection. Old friends are usually the dearest friends. 
You find no funny anecdotes based on the assump- 
tion that friends tire of one another. On the contrary, 
it seems to be true, as a rule, that the more people 
know one another the more they like one another. 
Every one will not assent to this, and, undoubtedly, 
exceptions can be found in every one's experience. 
Still, I think the proposition is true, and it is important 
that it should be recognized, for nothing else speaks so 
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much for the goodness of humanity, and every one 
should be convinced that, on the whole, the world is 
good and not bad. And it seems to me that the 
proposition is sufficiently proved by the existence of 
such feelings as brotherly love, citizenship, patriotism. 
How can these feelings be explained except upon the 
principle that the better people know one another the 
better they like one another ? Of course instances can 
be found of brothers who hate one another, of rene- 
gades, and of traitors ; but no one will deny that they 
are exceptions. In a court of law, a relation, or among 
foreigners a fellow-countryman, is always taken to be 
probably a partial witness. Though the best of us 
has many faults, and though those who know us best 
also know best our faults, yet we find that, as a rule, 
frequent association develops and increases affection. 
A man does not choose his family, nor his neighbours, 
nor his nationality, yet, in relation to all of these, an 
affection, starting from nothing, grows and continues 
to grow. A man and his wife choose one another 
out from all the world, and start with a passionate 
devotion to one another ; moreover, they find on their 
way new causes to strengthen this devotion. Why 
should their love grow less ? I deny that it is neces- 
sary. But let us consider why, as a matter of fact, 
it does. 

14. The English law holds a man and his wife to 
be one person, whereas in fact they are and for ever 
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will be two. Several modifications of the law have 
been made in recent years at points where the 
duality of the legal person has forced itself into 
prominence (chiefly in the form of antagonism), but 
still the common law maintains its doctrine as far as 
it possibly can. A plain opinion as to the wisdom 
of this law was once expressed by Mrs. Bumble. But 
the law is not only unwise, it is also unjust To pre- 
tend that two persons are one must work injustice 
to one or other of them. We must go beyond the 
realms of common sense to conceive of two minds 
being one, unless one is made entirely subordinate 
to the other. Nor is the conception a pleasing one. 
To see two minds in sympathy and co-operation 
affords gratification, but the pleasure arising from the 
contemplation of concord and harmony requires the 
elements to be two, not one. " Do not throw life 
away," writes Carlyle to his wife, " but let us work it 
out and rest it out together like a true two" And 
while the law assumes that man and wife are one, 
social custom follows with the assumption that they 
are, or ought to be, sufficient for one another, and 
that they cannot have too much of one another. That 
the sweetest communion possible on this earth is that 
between man and wife, I admit; but in order to 
maintain this pure and perfect, constant association 
in all affairs must not be forced. By all means let 
the habit of communion grow as far as growth is 

c 
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natural, and let it, if it will, spread into every province 
of affairs. If a man and his wife feel that in every 
branch of thought or action the opinion or the 
co-operation of the other is wanted, happy are they. 
But to assume that such relationship is possible for 
or proper to all married persons is to ensure disap- 
pointment If our social laws are framed on this 
assumption, they will go far to prevent the perfection 
of sympathy where otherwise it might have grown to 
be perfect Surely it approaches to a miracle if the 
many faces and phases of any human being can find 
in one other an aspect of sympathy with each. Be 
content with that mutual attraction which sufficed in 
the first instance. It may be trusted to exert its 
proper influence so long as no other power is brought 
in to counteract or oppose it But to enforce contact, 
which is not the effect of mutual attraction, is to 
create that repelling power. 

15. And now let us consider in a little detail how 
we treat two persons who have been drawn together 
by mutual love and determine to marry. First, there 
is the wedding. This is made an occasion of light 
rejoicing. Old and young seem for once to agree in 
thinking that this is a time for unmixed joy. Every- 
thing suggestive of difficulty is kept out of sight — just 
when two minds are about to enter on the most diffi- 
cult task they ever knew. They are allowed for the 
moment absolute sway — just when they are about to 
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begin to learn to mould all their wishes to suit another 
mind. Pleasure is raised up for adoration — just when 
larger sacrifices to duty have to be made. The guests, 
like the novelists, seem to conspire to treat the wed- 
ding as a crowning act, and not as a solemn initiatory 
rite. True, there is the religious service ; but it is so 
revolting in conception, so insulting to the persons 
about to be married, that all with one consent turn 
their attention away from it The particular arrange- 
ment of white silk or satin, with Brussels lace and 
orange flower ; the number and dresses of the brides- 
maids ; the presents, " numerous and costly ; " — these 
are the prominent features of a wedding. The voice 
that breathed o'er Eden, that earliest wedding day, 
the primal marriage blessing has not, indeed, passed 
away; but it has not much in common with the 
full-dress ceremony we see in our churches. And 
though the roll of the wedding march may for a 
moment sweep all nonsense out of our souls, yet the 
exigency of the occasion, the understanding that it 
is to be regarded as purely merry and festive, soon 
reasserts itself And this understanding seems to be 
common to all classes. Had not Mr. Poyser "all 
the wedding-day jokes at his command " ? 

16. After the wedding, the honeymoon. Life has 
just been made more serious and more complicated. 
We begin by taking a holiday. Well, to a few days' 
holiday at such a time no one will object ; but it seems 
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to me a foolish and a dangerous thing to take two 
persons, each from his or her usual companions and 
occupations, and send them away for a month or more 
with no occupation but amusement, and no society 
but that of each other. This is dangerous in itself 
and a bad preparation for the next stage. Two per- 
sons may be admirably adapted for much companion- 
ship, and may be fitted to support one another through 
great difficulties and trials, and yet may weary of one 
another, or one of the other, in a month's continual 
idleness. 

17. After the honeymoon the return home ; for 
the wife a new home. Granted that the possible 
danger just alluded to has been escaped, that the 
wedding trip has passed without the faintest tinge of 
weariness, still I say it is a bad preparation for the 
new life to come. Sleep after toil, ease after war, 
Spenser tells us, does greatly please ; not so toil after 
ease. I believe most men acquainted with hard 
work will allow that they work best not immediately 
after a holiday but some time after, when the mind is 
still, indeed, fresh from the recent rest, but has also 
had time to re-adapt itself to habits of work ; before 
that time is reached there is usually a period of un- 
comfortable effort. And I hold it to be most impor- 
tant that at the time when the married life at home 
begins the man should be working at his best I 
would say precisely the same of the woman, but, un- 
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happily, we are still far from the possibility of that 
Be the honeymoon long or short, there is no escape 
from the position that the first year of a married 
woman's life is often without full and proper occupa- 
tion. And I maintain that, notwithstanding genera- 
tions of use, that is an unnatural position. And the 
reason that I think it important that the man should 
be working at his best (and when the time comes the 
woman also) in the early days of married life is that 
the new relation is then particularly on its trial, and 
dissatisfaction arising from other sources may be 
. wrongly attributed, or allowed to extend, to it. But 
we must consider the life as it actually is, and any- 
thing said above as to the wedding and the honeymoon 
is ( of trifling consequence as compared with the con- 
ditions forced upon the man and wife at home. Of 
course there are many exceptions to the state of 
things I am going to describe, and those exceptions 
are happily increasing; but what I deal with is the 
ordinary condition of women, and especially of those 
who do not work with their hands for their living. In 
the first place, then, the woman coming to her new 
home has not a full and worthy occupation. This is 
bad in itself; and besides, her want of training tends 
to prevent her from taking an active sympathy in the 
work of her husband. Many women, no doubt, resist 
this disqualification to a wonderful extent, and often 
even conquer it ; but others make no attempt, or fail, 
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and in extreme cases grow actually jealous of the work 
— the business and the wife are rivals for the regard 
of the husband 

1 8. But besides the want of proper occupation and 
the want of intelligent sympathy with the active work 
of the husband, the woman is at a further disadvantage, 
in that she has just been separated from the ties and 
associations which made up a great part of her pre- 
vious daily life. This tends to make her too depen- 
dent on her husband, too anxious for repeated 
expression of his regard, and too exacting in her desire 
for his constant presence and attention. Such anxiety 
seems to carry with it an element which contends not 
for but against it Just as personal happiness is best 
secured, not by a careful attention to each apparent 
means of happiness, but rather by neglect of them 
and by self-sacrifice, so the love and confidence of 
another seem to be the reward not of means devised 
to secure them, but of devotion to something higher. 
A woman to be worthy of the best love of a man must 
be devoted to something better than ever the best 
man was. This anxiety may be distinctly seen work- 
ing to the frustration of its own object when a woman 
succeeds in holding her husband in her presence at 
a time when he might more profitably or more plea- 
santly be engaged, or even be amusing himself else- 
where. I have lately seen a marked instance of this 
in the case of a very young wife of not very strong 
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mental fibre, whose passionate and exacting love will 
hardly suffer her husband to go out of her sight, and 
who is thus all unconsciously but very visibly driving 
away those affections which she is striving to hold 
fast. While their first child is still an infant, the ten- 
sion has become almost intolerable. 

19. A form in which no spirit breathes, an appear- 
ance which rests on no reality, how can they give 
solace to the soul? Yet many women seem to find 
satisfaction in an outward companionship which is no 
communion, and to accept it as evidence of the love 
they desire, while its fruitlessness and apathy are wear- 
ing that love away. Better, surely, an interview only 
once a week or once a year with each moment of the 
time precious than continual intercourse concerned 
only with material cares or with trifles. They are great 
extremes that I here compare to clearly indicate the 
difference, but that difference is still important when 
much less in degree. Let no woman congratulate 
herself upon her husband's staying much at home, 
unless the home conversation is worthy of the man at 
his best I greatly admire the conduct of Charles 
Kingsley and his wife, in making it a rule " never to 
talk of household matters, unless urgent, but between 
nine and ten in the morning." If Kingsley, with his 
wide sympathies and his keen interest in " God's 
glorious earth," required such a rule, how much more 
must meaner men require it ? A man whose sympathy 
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is confined to his own class or his own acquaintances, 
a man to whom a tree is but a garden ornament, a 
slow-worm a loathsome reptile, how will he exclude 
the trivial from his fireside talk ? 

20. No; as the legal fiction that a man and his 
wife are one person is wrong, so also is the assumption 
that a man and his wife cannot be too much together 
wrong. Observe what difficulties are thrown upon 
the married relation which exist in no other. If any 
other two friends approach a subject which they see 
will raise difficulties between them, they can withdraw 
from it ; or if it be a matter of opinion only, they can 
agree to differ ; or if an actual quarrel has arisen, they 
can part and remain apart a little longer than usual, 
till the small offence has been forgotten, or the volume 
of their mutual affection has advanced again and 
swallowed it up. Not so husband and wife. They 
are taught that they are too much one to differ; 
difficult questions are not avoided, but are discussed 
to the bitter end, or are dropped in silent re- 
sentment. When a trifling difference occurs — and 
we all know how paramount a trifle may be for a 
moment — there is too often no means of retirement 
to a distance whence its small proportions may be 
seen against the vast body of love still subsisting; 
but it is left to wear itself away, and wear away with 
it whatever else it will. Read this extract from the 
modern story called " Alcestis " : — 
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"She became silent now, and Josquin talked on for 
some time to Nodin after supper, till the old man fell 
asleep ; then, looking round, he saw that Elizabetha 
had retired into the recess of the window ; he felt hard, 
and yet remorseful and unhappy. He went to the 
window, and looked out on the night, all that could be 
seen of the beauty of the heavens above the Klosterhaus 
yard. ' Lisa, come and look at Orion,' he said." 

And so it was well with them. But these were not 
husband and wife. Husbands and wives, unhappily, 
are not so ready, in the contemplation of some greater 
object, to forget their petty differences. The trifling 
quarrel may, perhaps, never disappear, but be like 

"... the little rift within the lute 
That by-and-by will make the music mute." 

Nor is it only that the particular cause of disagreement 
is not allowed to fall out of sight, but the irritation 
engendered by it is extended to all other questions 
then arising. And almost any question, if entered on 
in a sore spirit, may furnish new grounds of difference. 
No question is too small. 

"Alas ! how light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love ! 
Hearts that the world in vain had tried 
And sorrow but more closely tied ; 
That stood the storm when waves were rough, 
Yet in a sunny hour fall off, 
Like ships that have gone down at sea, 
When heaven was all tranquillity." 

Indeed, from one point of view, dissension and dis- 
pute are irritating in inverse ratio to the importance of 
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the subject-matter. In a great matter discussion 
seems more reasonable. Much depends on the issue, 
and therefore much consideration is proper. But 
when it is felt that the occasion is trifling and still 
there is dispute, the mind is less patient. And frequent 
explanation of petty actions is felt to be intolerable 
though some of the actions may be misunderstood. 
Then, of course, every grievance is intensified by the 
feeling that it comes from a hand from which only 
tenderness and assistance were expected : " It was 
even thou, my companion, my guide, and mine own 
familiar friend." This last element of pain cannot 
be charged to our social system; it is older, it is 
universal But what I do charge to our system is that 
it gives occasion more than it need for this ancient 
human agony ; it creates the initial friction and nurses 
the slight dissension, till at length the victim cry, " It 
was even thou, my companion, my guide, and mine 
own familiar friend." 

21. And yet a little more remains to be said 
under this head. I have urged that the wife is placed 
at a disadvantage by her want of occupation, by the 
break of previous associations, and by being thereby 
made too dependent on her husband; also, that the 
two are thrown too much together. But something 
also is done to mislead the husband. He is taught 
to expect the obedience of his wife. The husband is 
to love and to cherish; the wife is to love, cherish, 
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and to obey. Now, I do not say that this vow of 
obedience avails nothing. I think its exaction is 
foolish, improper, unjust; but I do not say that 
it is wholly without force, and force in the direction 
intended. Indeed, I remember a case in my own 
native village in which a young woman showed she 
regarded it as important by making two attempts to 
substitute the no-word opey for the obey of the service ; 
but the vicar, whether as churchman or in sympathy 
with the rights of husbands, was too careful to admit 
this unauthorized variation of the text, and for the 
third time led her distinctly to the words, "and to 
obey," which she then repeated. No, I admit that 
occasions may arise when upon some distinct issue 
a wife will yield obedience to her husband on the 
particular ground of her marriage vow. But such 
occasions will be rare indeed. A joint life does not 
divide itself into a series of distinct issues. On the 
contrary, each act is the result of innumerable in- 
fluences, and many of those influences are very 
indefinite. When two persons come to live together 
as man and wife, their usual conduct, the great bulk 
of their actions, will not be moulded according to the 
form of any vow or any previous engagement, but 
the two wills acting and re-acting the one upon the 
other, sometimes in conjunction and sometimes in 
opposition, will, through a thousand complications 
impossible to trace, bring about a resultant in accord- 
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ance with the nature of the two components. I say 
the nature and not the strength, for other elements 
than force of will have their part in the framing of a 
course of joint action. The original disposition of the 
mind of either towards any object may either be for- 
tified by selfishness or weakened by generosity. As a 
rule, it may not be far from the truth to say that in 
small matters the more selfish nature will have its way, 
while in questions of great moment that nature which 
more refers its conduct to principles of right and 
wrong will usually prevail. A man or woman may 
habitually yield much to the will of the other till 
led to act against some guiding principle, and then 
the usually pliant mind will be found unbendable. 
But whatever the laws of combination be, it is certain 
that they, and not any previous promises, rule the 
conduct of the married pair. I call the wife's vow 
of obedience unjust, because I plead for equality in 
all outward things between man and wife ; I call it 
foolish, because in the inward life there really is this 
equality, and the vow cannot, except in rare instances, 
which are as nothing in the length of a life, remove it. 
Not the vow, but the strength and the goodness in 
the man and in the woman will control their conduct. 
And the harm of the vow, beyond its shock to the 
sense of justice, is this, that it encourages in the 
husband a notion that his wife shall yield her will to 
his, and hides from him the magnitude of the task 
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before him, of bending his will into a union closer 
than any of which he has had experience. And the 
more this notion has possession of him, the more 
disappointed and offended will he be when he finds, 
as from time to time inevitably he will find, that, 
though he meet with nothing that can be called oppo- 
sition, yet somehow his will cannot have that free 
scope which he expected. So this also tends to in- 
crease and enhance difficulties between man and wife. 
22. And yet one word more before we leave this 
part of the subject. Not only is the husband led to 
expect an obedience which is contrary to nature and 
impossible, but he is given by common consent a 
possessive right of a kind not becoming a mature 
human being as the object of possession. We seem 
to use the possessive pronoun differently as applied to 
a husband and to a wife. We say her husband as we 
say her lord and master. We say his wife much as 
we say his house or his dog. " Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbour's house, thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bour's wife, nor his servant, nor his maid, nor his ox, 
nor his ass." This is only another aspect of the 
notion alluded to above, that a man and his wife are 
one. Under this aspect we may say man and wife 
are one, and that one is the husband This form of 
the delusion also creates its own mischief. A man will 
sometimes allow himself to feel hurt or offended at 
habits or actions or traits of character in his wife, 
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which he saw with complaisance or even admiration 
in the same woman before he married her. Because 
she is his wife, he refers her every act to a standard of 
his own, forgetting that a woman must be herself first 
and a wife afterwards, that she is no mere helpmate 
of man, but has been created a separate being with 
an existence and functions co-ordinate with and not 
subordinate to his own. 

23. This concludes what I have to say of the diffi- 
culties which our social customs put upon the marriage 
relation, and completes such explanation as I am able 
to offer of the fact that married people find some 
measure of disappointment mixed with the joy that 
their union brings. It may be well here to urge the 
opinion that a full spiritual sympathy between two 
persons by no means requires an infinite familiarity 
in all the petty details of life. Much contact and 
intimacy are obviously necessary for any close mental 
communion, and there is little doubt that love and 
marriage form the best ground for the growth of the 
habit of such communion. But be it remembered, 
first, that love and marriage do not ensure this spiri- 
tual sympathy and intimacy, and, secondly, that 
marriage does not necessarily imply that constant 
contact in daily life which we at present associate 
with if That marriage should be hostile to love 
I strenuously deny, but that married life as at present 
in vogue has a dangerous tendency to rob love of 
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much of its charm seems to me certain. That first 
attraction of mind to mind, which we call love, is the 
beginning of a spiritual intimacy which marriage and 
the years which follow marriage should ripen. But, 
alas ! there are too often thorns which grow up with 
the good seeds and choke them. A commoner fate 
this than that of the seeds which fall upon stony 
places, which spring up quickly, but also wither 
away quickly, because they have not much earth. 
With these last we are not much concerned; that 
deep-rooted love should fade is our concern. But 
this use of the language of the parable of the sower 
suggests another parable, that of the tares, which may 
be quoted against me. Many persons, I doubt not, 
will say that if we attempt to gather up the tares we 
shall root up also the wheat with them. Well, that is 
just the issue which we have to consider. My con- 
tention is that married life may be weeded of those 
vexatious influences which, I do not say destroy love, 
but rob it of much of its finest charm. Meanwhile, 
I insist only that great intimacy on the material side 
of life does not ensure corresponding spiritual intimacy. 
A man and wife may spend their lives together, bear 
their worldly cares and share their worldly joys 
together, be most anxious each for the happiness of 
the other,. and yet 
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. . . never fairly stand 

Soul to soul, as hand to hand/' 
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but remain to point the moral of the song — 

" Why thus joined, why ever met, 
If they must be strangers yet, 

Strangers yet ! " 

24. I now proceed to set forth the remedy which 
I suggest, and have already partly indicated, for that 
disappointment which I aver to be attendant on 
marriage under its present conditions, and which, for 
the loss which it implies, is so inexpressibly sad. My 
proposal stated in its barest and least favourable form 
is that husbands and wives should not always and as 
a matter of course live together. I am prepared to 
hear the suggestion assailed as unnatural, impossible, 
impracticable, disastrous to the interests of children, 
and subversive of that home life which is in itself our 
greatest happiness and the only sure foundation of 
sound political life ; in short, as an attempt to remove 
the social tares which will have the certain effect of 
uprooting the wheat with them. Well, I do not 
pretend to point out a course free from all difficulty, 
and I trust I have given fair consideration to those 
objections which have occurred to me. I ask any 
reader of this to do the same, and not to forget (if in 
accord with me under this earlier head of our subject) 
that the evil to be removed is a very great one, one 
that casts a blight upon some of the fairest of our 
lives, and especially on the lives of women. 
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25. First, then, is the proposal that a husband and 
wife should not always and as a matter of course live 
together unnatural? When reference is made to 
human nature, we may fairly go beyond the limits of 
our own country; and I will here quote an extract 
from a speech delivered by a woman to women in 
a community many times larger than that of England : 

" Do not quarrel, but be of good cheer and content- * 
ment. Do not violate the lawful commands or authority 
of your superiors or betters. Pocket or tolerate what 
anybody tells you, but do not retort. Be in the habit 
of remaining more at your husband's than at your 
parents' house." 

I do not put this forward as an example for us to 
follow ; I do not claim superiority for the Hindu system 
over our own. On the contrary, I admit its extreme 
and most melancholy backwardness. I only make the 
quotation to bring instantly and clearly into view the 
fact that, so far from my proposal being unnatural, there 
are at present millions of persons living, among whom 
the question has lately risen whether wives should 
not spend more of their time in their husbands' houses. 
And it is pertinent here to observe that, among the 
Hindus, love-stories do not end as ours do, with 
marriage, but are tales of wedded love ; the hero 
and heroine are not lovers like Romeo and Juliet, 
but man and wife, like Nal and Damyanti. And the 
following extracts from Smith's " History of Greece " 
are also to the point, and significant beyond it, too : 

D 
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A Spartan was not considered to have reached the 
full age of manhood till he had completed his thirtieth 
year. He was then allowed to marry, to take part in 
the public assembly, and was eligible to the offices of 
the state. But he still continued under the public 
discipline, and was not permitted even to reside and 
take his meals with his wife. The greater part of his 
time was occupied in gymnastic and military exercises ; 
he took his meals with his comrades at the public mess, 
and he slept at night in the public barracks. . . . The 
morals of the Spartan women were probably purer than 
those of any other females in Greece. At the age of 
twenty, a Spartan woman usually married, and she was 
no longer subjected to the public discipline. Although 
she enjoyed little of her husband's society, she was treated 
by him with deep respect, and was allowed a greater 
degree of liberty than was tolerated in other Grecian 
states. Hence she took a lively interest in the welfare 
and glory of her native land, and was animated by an 
earnest and lofty spirit of patriotism." 

Nor are we without considerable classes in our own 
land who are compelled by their avocations to long 
intervals of separation in their married life. Sailors, 
for example. Of course, it is impossible to obtain 
statistics wherewith to measure the degree of per- 
fection of love among these classes with that in 
others. But I would confidently refer each reader 
to his recollection of as many individual cases on 
either side as he may have observed. And as regards 
the one class which I have mentioned, I know that 
a song of much popular acceptation says — 

" A sailor's wife, a sailor's star shall be 

Across the sea." 
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And I know not that quite an equivalent thing has 
been said of the wife who has her husband always at 
home. It was a sailor's wife, too, who said — 



" There's little pleasure in the house 
When our gudeman's awaV 
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And they were sailors' wives whose keen sympathy 
with their husbands is placed by the writer of " Caller 
Herrin' " on a level with a mother's love — 

" Ye may ca' them vulgar farm' 
Wives and mithers maist despairin', 
Ca* them lives o* men ! " 

It may be urged that contrary things also have been 
said of the sailor, as, for instance, that he finds a 
sweetheart in every port But be it remembered 
now and always that, as I have said at the beginning 
of this essay (p. 3), we are only concerned with cases 
of true love between man and wife. The conduct of 
men who are either unmarried or who do not love 
their wives is outside the question. At the same time, 
if the growth of any habit which I advocate on behalf 
of certain persons would tend to the demoralization 
of other persons, it would be a legitimate argument 
against me. Whether greater separation and inde- 
pendence of the lives of husbands and wives would 
have any such effect will be considered in its proper 
place (paragraph 52). 

26. Secondly, is my proposal impossible or im- 
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practicable? I must admit that as we at present 
stand it is in very many cases impossible of realiza- 
tion. Burning shame must not prevent me from 
admitting that at present many parents there are 
who require that marriage should free them from the 
burden of maintaining their daughters. But that 
this will last I do not and cannot believe. I cannot 
look on a fair woman's face and believe it. I can- 
not look at the stars, I cannot look on this beautiful 
land in any quiet spot where railways and factories 
have left it alone, and believe that women are to be 
as burdens to any one. Why should any one of mature 
body and mind be a burden on another ? If women 
are of use in the world, why are they not to have 
their remuneration as of right, and not through the 
favour of father and husband ? There is no parallel to 
it in the whole realm of nature. A man's wife is not 
to be coveted, we say, nor his ox, nor his ass ; but in 
this matter of occupation, many women are placed 
not even on the level of the industrial animals, but 
rather with those which are trained only for the 
amusement of men. In all the economy of nature, 
there is no such waste as that which we make of the 
intellect of women. And even if we allow Words- 
worth's sad declaration — 

" Little there is in nature that is ours," 

yet is it not strange that, in these days of much 
machinery, so fine an instrument as a human mind 
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should so often be allowed to remain idle ? Here in 
the office are men losing all touch of nature, and 
making their lives dull by overwork; and in the 
house yonder are three or four grown-up girls, who 
spend their days in light reading, in dressing and 
thoughts of dress, in making and receiving visits, and 
such trifles. Some say that this kind of frivolity is 
natural to women; it is my opinion that we have 
taught it to women. Words cannot decide the 
question; but let us see in what direction facts are 
at present tending. Women are, in the face of all 
opposition or discouragement, forcing their way into 
the different professions. From the Pall Mall Gazette 
of the 3rd of October, 1884, I take the following 
statistics of the number of women occupied as in- 
dicated below, in the two years 187 1 and 1881 :■ — 



Occupation. 

Civil Service (officers and clerks) 

Civil Service (messengers, etc.) 

Municipal, parish, union district officers 

Missionaries, scripture readers, itinerant 
preachers 

Church, chapel, or cemetery officers or ser- 
vants 

Law clerks, etc 

Medical practitioners 

Medical students or assistants 

Midwives 

Subordinate medical service and nurses 

Schoolmistresses, teachers 

Musicians, music teachers 

Artists, art students 

Authors, editors, reporters 



1881 



3,216 

553 
3,oi7 

1,660 

1,707 
100 

25 

64 

2,646 

46,701 

122,846 

n,376 

3,019 
467 
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Or this progress of the ten years may be more con- 
veniently expressed by showing the percentage of 
increase in the number of women occupied in each of 
the general classes. Thus : — 



Occupation. 



Public or Municipal Service 

Religion , 

Law 

Medicine 

Education 

Art 

Literature 



Percentage 
of increase. 



17 
28 

96 

6l 

30 

74 
80 



These figures are very significant Omitting the 
item of law, in which the whole number of women 
employed is still so small that this system of measure- 
ment is hardly applicable, we see that the progress of 
women is rapid in those professions in which there is 
comparative freedom and fair play, and slow where 
restriction and prejudice are strong. In the provinces 
of art and literature, where the public at large are the 
judges, the progress is great ; but where the chief em- 
ployers are authorities, or corporations, or committees 
of men, we see much smaller percentages. The field 
of medicine, as might be expected, holds an inter- 
mediate position. But in all departments there is 
growth, and there appears no reason why this 
growth should cease, but quite the contrary. I have 
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admitted that the remedy which I have proposed is, 
in many cases, impracticable at present; but the 
present state of things is changing. And when at 
the beginning of this essay (p. 3) I said that the 
remedy which I should propose for the disappointment 
attendant upon marriage would require, in order for 
it to be efficient, the remedy also of two wrongs under 
which women suffer, I was looking forward to that 
change which the figures just quoted show to be taking 
place. When women have all their proper occupations 
and are brought up to them with as much care as 
men are now brought up to theirs, then no longer 
will marriage be a thing of more necessity to them 
than it is to men; no longer will it unduly confine 
their interests ; and no longer will the proposal which 
I have made be found impracticable. 

27. Now, though the removal of the disabilities of 
women is not the first object of my present writing, 
yet it is essential to the complete attainment of that 
object, and is therefore a matter now to be considered. 
I believe a majority of men are at present indisposed 
to grant what are claimed as women's rights. I wish 
to give every attention to the objections which so 
many men feel; and I am the more bound to do 
this because my own opinion is that there are more 
rights to be granted than have ever yet been for- 
mulated by any claimant or advocate of women's 
rights. I am not one of those sickly friends of the 
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present political movement who say it has their best 
sympathy, but they fear that any motion made by 
them in Parliament would rather prejudice than 
further the object in view. I would remove the 
disabilities wholly and absolutely. I would make the 
masculine include the feminine throughout all the lan- 
guage of the law. I do not at all forget the great real 
differences between man and woman. I believe our 
best happiness depends upon that difference. I only 
claim perfect equality in domestic, social, and political 
life. The differences between the manly and the 
womanly nature will work out their own proper effects. 
No doubt those differences will show themselves often 
in different occupations selected by the two sexes. 
Men, I imagine, will always make the* best sailors, and 
women the best nurses. But I see no reason why a 
woman should not be a judge, bishop, or minister, 
even as she is queen and head of the church. I 
would have neither compulsion nor exclusion, but 
perfect freedom. If an employer of labour find that 
women do not do his work as well as men, by all 
means let him employ only men. His experience 
furnishes a proper test. But let us not decide by law 
not founded on such experience that a woman may 
not be a priest or barrister. If congregations will not 
listen or litigants will not trust, then the woman will 
know that she has entered a profession for which she 
is not fit. The error will correct itself; there is no 
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need of legislation. But to ignorantly assume her unfit- 
ness, and forcibly prevent her endeavour, is as unfair 
and wrong as the blind exercise of power usually is. 

28. But it may be urged that, as I admit that the 
natural difference between the two sexes may be 
trusted to work out its own proper effect in our lives, 
so that difference has already had its effect and has 
properly established the relations which we find now 
existing, and that the laws now operating to exclude 
women from most of the highest professions, are 
themselves part of the natural growth of the original 
difference between man and woman. It is a sufficient 
answer to this to point out that the natural growth has 
been, from a distinctly discernible cause, vitiated. 
However little we know about the first organization 
of society, we do know that its earliest growth was 
subject to an influence which we all now recognize as 
a thing to be withstood and repressed. That vitiating 
influence was the predominance of mere physical 
power. We do not allow it to prevail untempered 
now. The man of the strong arm is not now the 
ruler and the owner. But he used to be. We have 
come down from the times when the rule and the plan 
were — 

" That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can." 

But we are apt to forget that from which we have 
grown. It may strike some readers with surprise to 
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be told that even as late as the time of Egbert part 
of the penalty for adultery was that the offender 
should buy another wife for the injured husband. 
The very earliest laws, I presume, were edicts of the 
strong man, commands made to give greater effect to 
his will. Gradually we have learnt to do justice 
to the weak. There is no distinct line of demarcation 
between the strong man and the weak man, but every 
intermediate degree. The weak man came by degrees 
not only to be considered in the making of laws, but 
also to have his voice in that making. Thence for- 
ward the progress was easy. But it has been different 
with women. They are separated by a distinct line 
of demarcation, and a distinct effort and step were 
required to give justice to them. Men began legis- 
lating by themselves, and they continue to do so — 
a remnant of the old rule that those should keep 
who can. The present inequality between man and 
woman was planted in that old injustice, and is no 
natural growth of the natural difference. It is the 
fruit not of a good tree but of a corrupt tree, and it is 
corrupt. 

29. But it remains, while on this branch of the 
subject, to consider the objections which are felt to 
placing women on an equal footing with men. These 
objections maybe grouped under the following heads : — 

(i.) That women are unfit for the altered position; 

(ii.) That it would spoil them as women ; 
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(iii.) That it would unduly detach them from their 
appropriate functions ; 

(iv.) That it would promote dissension in families; 

(v.) That it would destroy that chivalrous feeling 
which men now have towards women ; 

(vl) That women, and especially the best women, 
do not themselves desire the change ; 

(vii.) That as law rests on a basis of physical force, in 
which women are deficient, the possession by women of 
equal rights with men would be politically dangerous ; 

(viii) That women already, indirectly through men, 
exercise their proper influence upon affairs. 

30. The first of these objections is a very wide one, 
extending both to the mental and physical idiosyncra- 
sies of women. It will be said, in the first place, that 
women are intellectually inferior to men; and cer- 
tainly it must be admitted that the greatest names in 
politics, literature, science, and art havfe been names 
of men. But we do not know to what extent this 
may have been due to habits and training through the 
generations. Though every man and every woman 
is the offspring of both man and woman, yet I believe 
it is not inconsistent with the laws of biology and 
evolution to suppose that some special qualities of 
men may be transmitted only to men, and special 
qualities of women only to women, and even that the 
brain of the male might grow larger in each generation, 
while that of the female in the same community was 
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growing smaller. However this may be, even if we 
admit on the one hand that man is capable of higher 
intellectual effort than woman, it must, without ques- 
tion, be granted on the other that there are actually 
millions of women who are intellectually superior to 
millions of men, other than the best men. Now, if 
our business were to choose either men or women for 
any purpose, the first of these two admissions would 
be the important one; but as the question is not of 
choosing between men and women, but of allowing 
women to work with and compete with men, it is the 
second admission that is important. In politics we 
draw a line intended roughly to divide men according 
to their intelligence, but no one will pretend that 
there are not many women who on the score of 
intelligence would stand above the line. In the pro- 
fessions no such division is made among men ; no man 
is told that he is too stupid to compete ; he is allowed 
to find that out for himself. Then can women fairly 
be told that on account of their intellectual inferiority 
they must not try to enter the professions ? 

31. But the objection may be based not on the 
want of mere intellectual acumen, but upon the insta- 
bility and frivolity often associated with the feminine 
character. Of this also I would say, as of the power 
of brain, that we cannot tell to what extent it is due 
to habitual training, nor to what extent it would be 
removed by supplying women with worthy occupation. 
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That it is not an inseparable property of women every- 
one must be aware, from instances observed in history 
or in his own experience. And, apart from trans- 
mitted habits, consider also the kind of education 
which individual women receive. Very many women 
are left to employ themselves with trifles, while the 
men of the same families are trained to business. 
When a man has once learnt the value of time in the 
way of his business, he learns also to make good use 
of his leisure. But superabundant leisure, before 
this lesson is learnt, has a demoralizing effect on any 
but an exceptionally contemplative mind. Even men 
who have once been hard workers fall sometimes to 
the level of making some trifling amusement their 
chief occupation. And in charging the other sex with 
frivolity, we must remember that there are some forms 
of that evil found among men from which women are 
free. There is betting, for instance, which is at best 
a frivolous amusement, but which is adhered to not- 
withstanding that it creates and maintains a number 
of disreputable professions, such as bookmaker, tout, 
and racing-prophet Cards and billiards, too, excel- 
lent as they are as amusements both for men and 
women, are abused by the former to a degree that 
decidedly convicts them of frivolity. Perhaps more 
must be placed in the balance against women when 
we weigh that quality of sternness which is so neces- 
sary in some of the functions of public life. Probably 
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women, rather more than men, would be swayed by 
the interests of a particular case to some disregard of 
the principle which ought to rule its decision. It is, 
however, by no means necessary for me to establish 
either that women are in all respects equal to men, or 
even that they are, on the whole, equal. No doubt 
they have points both of greater excellence and of 
inferiority. And difficult as it may be to strike an 
exact balance, it is perfectly easy to see that there is 
no such immense balance against them as would 
warrant their present exclusion from political and 
professional life. 

But these poor pleadings are unnecessary for any one 
who will take the trouble to refer to Mr. Ruskin's 
" Sesame and Lilies," where a comparison is made of 
man and woman as judged by Shakespeare, by Scott, 
by the Italians and the Greeks, beginning at paragraph 
fifty-five and reading on to this passage : — 

" Now I could multiply witness upon witness of this 
kind upon you if I had time. I would take Chaucer, 
and show you why he wrote a Legend of Good Women 
but no Legend of Good Men. I would take Spenser, 
and show you how all his fairy knights are sometimes 
deceived and sometimes vanquished ; but the soul of 
Una is never darkened, and the spear of Britomart is 
never broken. " 

32. But, again, the alleged unfitness of women for 
public life is based sometimes not on their mental but 
on their physical disposition. The travail of women 
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in the bearing and the attention required of them in 
the early rearing of children are pointed to as natural 
indications that women are not intended for other 
than domestic life. Even under this aspect of the 
objection, as under the two just considered, I believe 
that a part of the disqualification is due to artificially 
created and transmitted weakness. Starting from the 
days of violence, when women were for other purposes 
kept in much seclusion, it is not wonderful that the 
delicacy and suffering which are now associated with, 
and indeed intimated by, the term confinement, 
should have grown to their present proportion. There 
are races with whom it is far otherwise. And there 
is one, the Katkaris of India, among whom the labour 
of childbirth so slightly affects the general health that 
a woman overtaken by it while at work in the fields 
has been known to leave the newborn infant aside, 
and continue her manual work till the evening, so as 
not to lose even a single day's wage. But be this 
temporal and occasional incapacity great or small, it 
must be allowed that it is of a nature to interfere more 
with manual than with mental labour. Yet, in fact, 
it is not held to preclude women from manual labour ; 
only the professions are closed to them. Bodily 
illness usually brings with it rest of the mind. A 
woman recovering from the kind of ill-health referred 
to would presumably be earlier able to resume intellec- 
tual than physical work. But it will be said that the 
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professions either have prescribed periods of vacation, 
or else require that holidays should be taken not when 
the incumbent is indisposed, but when the press of 
work is least. I do not dispute the force of this, but 
that force is limited. If for the purpose of any 
particular office the difficulty is insuperable, then, of 
course, no woman should be appointed to that office. 
But let the people who require the exercise of the 
office be the judges. The difficulty, I admit, will 
usually be present, but it will, I think, be usually 
slight. In any business requiring the services of so 
many agents or clerks that one or more would in the 
ordinary course be always absent on leave, it would 
be slight. In a partnership of two or more persons 
where one can act for another, and especially in a 
partnership (which would be a common thing) of 
husband and wife, the difficulty would be easily met. 
An example is at hand, too, from an existing state of 
things — the administration of India. Every collector 
and judge there is allowed to be absent one year out 
of every five, and besides that he is often allowed also 
a month's leave out of each of the remaining four 
years. This is an amount of absence far beyond 
what the troubles of maternity would require on the 
part of a woman, and yet does not cause insuperable 
difficulties. 

33. The second head of objection, as I have 
roughly put them down, is that public life would spoil 
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women, would destroy what a poet has called their 
"winning softness. " And in support of this it is 
sometimes urged that the women who have come 
forward to claim what they call their rights are actually 
deficient in this gentle quality, and have much of the 
masculine in their bearing and disposition. This 
seems to me a point of vital importance. It would 
be so, in the first place, because, above all things, a 
man should be manly and a woman womanly; but 
there is also another reason, which I will presently 
explain, for holding this point to be of supreme im- 
portance. I trust that any one who has read thus far 
with me will allow that where I perceive weight in an 
argument that tells against me I admit it. (That, of 
course, is a different thing to claiming much power to 
weigh arguments.) Under this second head of objec- 
tion I find no truth or weight whatever. First, as to 
the allegation that the party of women now claiming 
the franchise or other rights enjoyed by men are of 
less gentle disposition than their sisters. This seems 
most likely, and for two distinct reasons. Women, 
we know, differ very much in their characters ; some 
are not soft enough, some are too soft altogether. 
Women rather more than men accept the dogma 
that whatever is, is right ; they are more reluctant to 
disturb a settled order. Is it any wonder then that 
those who come forward to ask for a change should 
belong, on the whole, rather to the harder and more 

E 
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masculine division of women? And the second 
reason is this : that the women of softer disposition 
commend themselves more to men, attract more 
admiration, and consequently find their present posi- 
tion more enjoyable than their sisters do, and feel its 
disadvantages less ; so they are less forward to com- 
plain. These considerations seem to me to make 
it easy to understand that the women who demand the 
electoral franchise or other privileges or rights should 
usually be of a character somewhat sterner than the 
average of their sex. At the same time, the gentlest 
of her sex may also be among the number of the 
claimants, urged not by discontent with her own 
position, but by a far-reaching sympathy with others, 
her clear discernment of what is right overcoming her 
natural reluctance to contend. 

34. I have from time to time taken texts from the 
poets to help my argument, and I will not now avoid 
what is an apposite quotation, though its intention is 
hostile to my side of the argument and favourable to 
that second objection which we have now to engage 
in its full front The poet Cowper likens a maiden to 
a sweet stream winding through a quiet glade : — 

" Silent and chaste she steals along, 
Far from the world's gay busy throng : 
With gentle yet prevailing force, 
Intent upon her destined course ; 
Graceful and useful all she does, 
Blessing and blest where'er she goes." 
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Now, I must confess that I am at issue with the poet 
here, if he intends to imply that a woman's gentleness 
and grace depend upon her seclusion from the world's 
gay busy throng. It may be that he has no such 
intention ; he may be only describing a woman as he 
saw her — in fact apart from public life, and in fact 
gentle and graceful, but without necessarily any rela- 
tion of cause and effect between the two things predi- 
cated. And certainly if, as I aver, no such relation 
does exist, then it follows that a woman's grace will 
be more useful, her gentleness will the more prevail, 
she will be the more blessing and blest, in the busy 
throng than in silence and seclusion. But the ques- 
tion remains, Will public life have an injurious effect 
upon women? No words but only the gradual ex- 
perience of the world will finally determine this ques- 
tion. I can only say that for my part I have, first, too 
firm a faith in the real goodness of women to believe 
that it requires any artificial forcing or protection ; and, 
secondly, too deep a conviction that the world is at 
bottom good and not bad, to fear that participation 
in the general work of the world will injure the beauty 
of even the most beautiful human spirit. We live in 
a world of strife, and strife is good, if so be that we 
strive on the right side. Where is the hope that good 
shall finally prevail over evil if the act of fighting for 
the good itself involve an element of evil? This is 
what I had in mind when I said above that there was 
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a second reason for holding this question to be of 
vital importance. Not only the character of woman 
but the character of the world is in question. It 
is essential not only that woman should be gentle, 
but also that in the strife of truth with falsehood 
every effort for good should tend to ennoble and 
not corrupt the character, whether of man or woman. 
When we believe this, then and then only can we 
say — 

" Oh, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill." 

35. Yet there is another form in which to invite 
reflection upon this matter. We all agree that women 
should be tender and loving towards their husbands 
and brothers ; why should they not extend their sym- 
pathy further, and consider classes of persons as well 
as individuals ? What are politics rightly but thought 
and action on behalf of the different classes of the 
community ? If we have made politics to be some- 
thing else than this, let us remember, at least, that it is 
men that have given them their present shape and 
limits. Perchance when woman has her share in 
moulding them the result will be something better. 
And there is in this country at least one well-known 
woman who has taken an active part in political life 
for nearly fifty years, who has actually been in office 
the whole of that time, yet against whose tender 
womanly nature no charge has ever been made; on 
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the contrary, her domestic life has been a high pattern 
to the country, and can be put in evidence not only 
on the present issue as to the effect of public life upon 
the character of women, but also upon the main issue 
of this essay, namely, the preservation of the brightness 
of love through all the years of married life. Her 
devotion to home and husband are well known. See 
wjiat a keen sympathy with persons far removed from 
her home life was consistent with that devotion ! It 
is related that during the Crimean war a child of hers 
said to Lord Cardigan, " You must hurry back to 
Sebastopol and take it, or else it will kill mamma." 
We are all ready enough to lament national disasters, 
but how many of us so feel them that our children 
notice that they are wearing us away? And now 
there rises into my recollection another lady whom 
I never saw but once, and that was many years 
ago ; the place I do not remember, but the occasion 
was a public meeting in some large town of England, 
and the subject of discussion was the most repulsive 
one that our society presents ; and there were up in a 
gallery opposite to the platform men who regarded 
not so much the social evil amongst us as that a 
woman should dare to speak of it. Facing them and 
their taunts, stood up that gentle lady, and from the 
height of her own lofty purity and grace sent her 
spirit down to speak of foul impurities as her pity of 
degraded women bade her. 
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36. I pass now to the third of the objections enu- 
merated on page 43, namely, that the duties of public 
life would unduly detach women from what are called 
their more appropriate functions, by which are meant 
chiefly family and household duties. In reply to this, 
it may be said, first, that except in the classes employed 
in manual labour, women, as a rule, have not enough 
to do, and have ample spare time to devote to some 
new form of duty. After this general* reply, the 
objection needs to be considered separately, accord- 
ing as the public life in view means the exercise of 
the rights of citizenship or admission to the higher 
professions. With regard to the first, it is to be 
observed that men exercise their political rights as 
something in addition to their ordinary occupation, 
and unless it be affirmed that the ordinary duties of 
women require more time than those of men, there 
can be no reason, on the score of time, why women 
should not do likewise. And with regard to the 
second, it must be said that in all but the higher and 
more attractive professions women are allowed to 
take their part without any complaint that they 
thereby neglect their domestic duties. If a woman 
can manage a shop and yet attend to her home, it 
is difficult to see why the management of a parish 
should necessitate neglect of the house. Yet I do 
not deny that there will be instances in which the 
care of house and family will demand nearly the whole 
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of a wife's attention, particularly during those years 
in which she has young children about her. But 
this is no reason for excluding all women for all time 
from any profession. Let those women who are 
really required at home, and find full and worthy 
occupation there, by all means stay at home; but 
let us have no rule founded on their circumstances 
to bind others who are differently placed 

37. The fourth objection is, that the participation 
of women in public life will promote dissension at 
home. The shortest answer to this is, Better dissen- 
sion than mere bullying. Bullying may cover or 
conceal, but it can scarcely remove, dissension. The 
objection is urged with reference to opposite political 
views, not to independent occupations. A man and 
wife do not quarrel because one is a carpenter and 
the other a cook ; but it is thought that if one be a 
Liberal and the other a Conservative, and each has 
a vote, that then they will quarrel. The statement is 
not without force, but that force is founded in wrong. 
The force is not to be respected, but the wrong 
redressed. The matter has already been treated of 
above, in connection with the legal fiction that husband 
and wife are one, the popular assumption that that 
one is the husband, and the doctrine of the marriage 
service that wives are to obey their husbands. If 
a man has sounder political views than his wife has, 
he should be content to let them of their own merit 
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win her recognition. Nor would the objection have 
the same weight in any normal state of things as it 
would have for the moment if women, educated 
according to the method of the past, were suddenly 
given the electoral franchise. But it is often neces- 
sary to accept the inconveniences incident to a 
sudden change. As time goes on and women are 
taught to extend their sympathies more and more 
beyond individuals to classes, marriages between 
persons of strong and opposite political opinions 
would become rarer. 

38. The fifth objection is, that if men and women 
met on equal terms in all the battle of business, that 
then the age of chivalry would indeed be gone. Now, 
this is a point on which I claim to be competent to 
offer an opinion ; for I yield to no man in deference 
towards women, and yet desire to give them equality 
in every province of life. I do not say open the 
other professions, but, really, women are not fit for 
mine. I make no exception. Let women have a 
fair field everywhere, and let them have our devotion 
too. What is the virtue of chivalry if we require some 
vantage-ground from which to exercise it? Our 
homage is due not to the weakness which we foster 
in women, but to those qualities of good which they 
possess and we do not. These gentle qualities will 
not fail, though a woman plead in open court for the 
punishment of crime, or in the pulpit for purity of 
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life, or give her voice in Parliament for honourable 
peace or righteous war. 

39. The sixth objection is, that the majority of 
women, and especially of the best women, do not 
desire political rights. This reminds me of the 
prisoner of Chillon, of whom it is said that when at 
length after many years his prison door was open, he 
had no desire to depart. And I believe there is a 
stage of starvation at which trouble has to be taken 
to make the rescued sufferer begin to eat. Now, I 
do not wish to press these terrible comparisons 
unduly close, but I make them because they suggest 
an important truth. It is not surprising, and it is 
in accordance with principles I have had occasion to 
allude to before, if women, after having been brought 
up for generations to one kind of life, should be 
indisposed to undertake another, though that other 
be really better and more appropriate. The force of 
habit and training will show itself, whether it be in 
the direction of healthy development or otherwise; 
as, for instance, in the compression of five toes to one 
point. The foot of the savage shows how the human 
toes ought to be, but it would be very painful to the 
highly civilized man to have his foot suddenly forced 
into the correct shape. Were such a reformation 
prescribed, surgeons would probably tell us that even 
the most highly cultured men showed no desire for 
the reform. So the best women may not desire 
enfranchisement. 
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40. Again, the present position of women has 
attractions of its own which may content some women 
and make them unwilling to change it. Every attrac- 
tion, be it remembered, is not necessarily a real 
advantage. Idleness, for instance, brings no happi- 
ness, but yet is full of attraction for some natures. 
The change I advocate would be, for many women, a 
substitution of thought and action for present idle- 
ness. And such is the genius of the human mind 
that very trivial pursuits, if only they be followed 
closely, will engross the attention and leave no desire 
for other things. See the game of golf, for instance : 
to the stranger it seems almost devoid of interest, yet 
to him who is proficient in its practice it is found full 
of fascination. And so among women slight employ- 
ments, which should be mere avocations, may absorb 
the thoughts of the less thoughtful and come to be 
regarded as making a full vocation. There is notably 
the subject of dress, which has long been a just 
cause of reproach to women. As the interest of the 
game of golf is enhanced by a multiplicity of the form 
of the club so that a player has at every stroke 
to exercise judgment as to choosing this form or 
that, so the interest in the business of dress has been 
enhanced by the arbitrary creation of other objects of 
consideration than the prime ones of clothing and 
decorating the body. So much so that these prin- 
cipal standards are often lost sight of altogether, and 
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most misleading ones are followed. A woman will 
aim at once at an unpleasing uniformity prescribed 
by fashion, and at a restless variety in her own attire ; 
so that she will not dress this wise to-day because 
others do not, nor that wise to-morrow because 
yesterday she did The intense power of these evil 
attractions can be seen in the immense sacrifices of 
health and comfort which women make in order to 
follow them. It is no matter for wonder if those 
women who are still under such influences have no 
great balance of interest and attention left for social 
and political questions. 

41. Again, the great respect which women have 
for custom and prescription is another reason why 
they are not forward to protest against their present 
position. This quality of women has already been 
referred to in explanation of the fact that those women 
who do claim enfranchisement are usually of more 
masculine character than most of their sex ; but it is 
also relevant here. That women have greater regard 
for traditional vogue than men have, is exemplified by 
their peculiar use of the word " proper." If a thing 
is said to be not proper, a woman will usually turn 
from it altogether, without any challenge of the ground 
of objection. And so strong is this feeling that she 
will even do what is truly improper for her rather than 
offend against a merely arbitrary rule of propriety. 
The subject of dress again furnishes an example. 
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The degree to which it is proper to cover the body 
or to leave it exposed to the air of course depends 
upon habit and association, which again depend upon 
climate ; but it is an offence against delicacy to unveil 
on particular occasions to an extent beyond the habit 
of ordinary occasions. Yet English women commit 
this impropriety just because it is the proper thing. 
To make a digression from what is itself only an 
illustration is hardly excusable, but I must express 
one word of wonder that those few privileged persons 
whose example is accepted as a law on such a point 
should allow such a practice to continue. As women 
will do what is improper because it is reckoned 
proper, it is not surprising if they are found to be shy 
of any movement which will take them out of what is 
improperly called their proper sphere. 

42. The seventh objection, according to the heads 
set down on page 43, is, that law rests on a basis of 
physical force, that women are deficient in that force, 
and therefore a law made by means of a majority of 
women would, if unpleasing to a majority of men, be 
resisted by their greater physical force; this would 
mean insurrection and the overthrow of constituted 
authority. No doubt law rests on a basis of physical 
force, and no doubt also women are physically weaker 
than men; but the conclusion drawn seems to me 
erroneous. A thing may rest upon a physical basis in 
more than one way. The stones of an arch, as it is 
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being gradually built up, rest upon the physical basis 
of props and scaffolding, and those supports have to 
be strong enough to bear the full weight of the build- 
ing stones ; but we know that after the keystone has 
been placed, the supports are struck away altogether. 
The arch still rests upon a physical basis, but it is 
a basis of a mixed and not a simple kind. The 
tendency to fall, which had previously to be met by at 
least a fully equal force, is now not directly opposed 
at all, but is diverted, so as to strengthen the stability 
of the complete structure. So in a disorganized 
society any one claiming to rule must have paramount 
physical force at his command. But that is not so 
with us. It is stated in connection with this argument 
that there is a " necessity of the voting power corre- 
sponding with the real strength of the nation," and 
that " the law to be efficient and to command respect, 
especially at a national crisis, must be made by the 
men of a nation." This is fully contradicted by the 
facts about us. In fact, the voting power in England 
does not correspond with the real strength of the 
nation, if, as the argument requires, by the real 
strength is meant mere physical strength. And, in 
fact, the law of England is not made by the men of 
the nation, but by a very small minority of them. All 
the members of Parliament together — and we know how 
divided they are— and all the men who have voted for 
them — and these also are divided — would not, even if 
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they were not divided, constitute a paramount phy- 
sical force in the land. Yet is the law respected ; and 
so also would it be respected if women had their 
proper voice in its enactment The same reasons 
would operate to prevent insurrection then as now. 
They appear to me to be mainly two : (i) the degree 
of discontent which desires disturbance does not 
largely exist ; and (2) the physical force at the com- 
mand of Government, though small if opposed to the 
whole remaining force of the population, is yet large 
enough to suppress local insurrection in any par- 
ticular quarter. So that discontent must be not only 
deep for insurrection to begin, but wide-spread for it 
to be successful. But the argument is erroneous, not 
only in holding forth as a terror a state of things with 
which we are already familiar and know to be not 
terrible ; it is wrong also in the conception it requires 
of the attitude of mind of discontented people before 
they revolt. No doubt when a law is found to be 
oppressive to any part of the community, the aggrieved 
persons will begin to analyze the legislative power 
which made it, and if it is found to be due to any well- 
defined body, such, for instance, as the House of Lords, 
there may be a disposition to rise against that body. 
But men cannot rise in that way against women. 
They are not sufficiently apart ; they have too much 
in common ; their interests are too closely interlaced. 
If there is wide discontent in any class, it must touch 
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the women as well as the men. It is impossible to 
conceive a war in which men would be opposed to 
their wives and sisters, mothers and daughters. It 
would be as easy to imagine the young men of the 
day rising in revolt against a law because they 
found on examination that it was passed mainly by 
elderly men. 

43. The eighth and last objection to the emancipa- 
tion of women is that they already, indirectly, exercise 
their proper influence upon affairs. This is not a 
positive objection, but rather an allegation that 
emancipation is unnecessary. Moreover, it is incon- 
sistent with some of the previous objections. If it is 
desirable that women should exercise this influence, 
it presumably follows that they should do so with 
understanding and not blindly. But their power of 
understanding politics has been denied, and the par- 
ticipation necessary to a right understanding would, 
it is said, spoil them. However, inconsistency of one 
objection with another is immaterial ; each one must 
be met by itself. And for this last one it is sufficient 
to point to the laws of marriage, of divorce, and of 
succession. The injustice to women which these 
disclose is full proof that they were made by men 
insensible of that influence which it is affirmed that 
women exercise indirectly. 

44. These considerations lead me to the conclusion 
that, as regards political business, women are in 
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no wise unfitted for it, that it would be the better for 
their participation in it, while it would have no injurious 
effect either on the delicacy of their characters or 
on the relations between men and women; and as 
regards the professions and occupations now reserved 
for men, that all restrictions should be removed, and 
that it should be left solely to the experience of em- 
ployers and of candidates for employment to decide 
what work should be done by men and what by 
women. When this condition is reached, when 
women will have their proper occupations and means 
of living, and also equal rights with men in the suc- 
cession to property, then no longer will it be found 
that the remedy suggested in paragraph 24 above 
is impracticable. 

45. Having disputed the possible opinions that the 
condition of greater separation and independence of 
husband and wife which I advocate is unnatural or 
impracticable, I come now to consider whether the 
proposed change would be subversive of home life 
and injurious to the interests of children. And, first, 
I would observe that though I desire to see the 
independence of women established by law, yet the 
least separation of husband and wife would be in no 
degree compulsory. Let them, if they like, spend 
every hour of every day in one another's society. 
But every woman should be brought up to some 
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occupation. Let her, if she likes, give it up on 
marriage, and help her husband in his; or, if the 
care of the home and the children be enough, let her 
devote herself to that alone. But children must not 
be allowed to weight the argument unduly. In the 
first place there may be no children, or they may die 
young, or they may pass out into the world while 
the mother is still of an age capable of energy and 
activity ; and again, the absence of children at school 
and colleges must be considered. Though the wife 
find it expedient to give up her professional occupa- 
tion for a time, she may subsequently find time to 
resume it; or absolute necessity for reverting to it 
may befall, if she be left a widow, or by some misfor- 
tune her husband becomes incapacitated for following 
his profession. 

46. Now it will be objected here (1) that many 
professions are such that to retire from them for a few 
years would be fatal to success in them, and (2) that 
if early retirement is to be of common occurrence it 
will not be profitable to spend much on the training 
of women. Undoubtedly there is force in these 
objections, but they seem to me to go no further than 
to establish (1) that it would be a mistake for a 
woman to choose a profession requiring continual 
application, unless she was prepared to abide by it, 
either by not marrying or by not allowing marriage to 
interfere with her practice of it; and (2) that when 

F 
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parents have both sons and daughters to bring up, 
and have not means to educate all for professions 
requiring costly preparation, they would do well to 
choose less expensive vocations for their daughters. 
This is placing women at a distinct disadvantage. 
But we must expect advantages and disadvantages on 
both sides. We cannot remove them all ; our duty 
is to see that such as remain are founded in reason, 
and not in selfish force or other wrong. Whether the 
particular disadvantage referred to would be great or 
small would depend on the degree to which marriage 
would be found to interfere with the exercise of any 
profession by a woman. My belief is that that inter- 
ference would be much less than is usually estimated. 
Still there would be a certain number of cases in 
which women, having undergone an expensive course 
of training for some profession, would retire from it at 
the early age of twenty or so. But this result may be 
cheerfully accepted in preference to the intolerable 
alternative of leaving women to look to marriage itself 
as a means of livelihood. 

47. Clearly understanding, then, that husband and 
wife would maintain each a separate dwelling only 
when they preferred that mode, and that in many 
cases, perhaps in a large majority of cases, they would 
live together in the present fashion, we have now to 
consider how the changes which I advocate would 
affect the family life under the one system and under 
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the other. First, suppose the husband and wife elect 
to live always together. Still two new influences will 
bear upon them. First, they will feel that the constant 
association is voluntary and not compulsory ; and the 
knowledge that there is a recognized and reputable 
alternative, available if need be, will help to give 
them patience under occasional vexations. And, 
secondly, the wife will have her own proper occupa- 
tion to which she has been brought up, or at least she 
will retain it until family cares supply her with plenty 
of new duties ; and so the dangers and difficulties 
referred to in paragraph 17 above will be avoided. 
And to these two may be added a third factor, for the 
higher education and training which the woman will 
have received will make her a fitter companion of her 
husband. 

48. Next, suppose the husband and wife elect to 
maintain each a separate dwelling. Now, whatever 
opportunity they had of becoming acquainted with 
one another before marriage — and by the hypothesis 
it must have been sufficient for them to fall in love 
with one another — is now greatly enlarged. Every 
restriction upon their mutual association is now 
removed. Except in so far as the duties of the one 
: or the other may enforce absence, they can be 
together as much as they like. Such separation as 
business may require would often be more than it is 
at present, as the wife as well as the husband would 
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usually have business to attend to ; for example, the 
wife might be absent on circuit as counsel or judge, 
while the husband was travelling about as inspector 
of schools ; or the wife might have her shop to look 
after in Regent Street, while the husband had his in 
Oxford Street; or the wife might have to attend 
Parliament, as well as the husband deliver lectures at 
the university. The occasions of separation would 
thus be increased, but yet not so much as the illus- 
trations above may suggest; for in the natural 
course of events marriage would take place chiefly 
between persons whose lives were already thrown 
much together. But the principal change in the rela- 
tions of man and wife would not lie in the fact that 
occasional absence from one another would be more 
frequent, but would lie in this, that whenever they 
were together they would be so because they so 
wished Their communion would be free from those 
elements of discord treated of in paragraph 20 above. 
Their intimacy would grow without hindrance up to 
the very limits of their powers of mutual understand- 
ing. They would stand fairly soul to soul, and each 
would obtain a doubled insight into the wonders of 
that universal soul which is the world. Their wisdom 
as well as their love would grow. And I hold this 
true of dull and stupid persons as well as of the 
brightest and most intelligent. 
49. But it will be said that however the proposed 
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system may exalt and purify the relations of husband 
and wife, the children will suffer from not being under 
the joint influence of father and mother in one home. 
But I think an examination of the details of life would 
show that a father under the present system does not 
in many cases see more of his children, but does in 
many cases see less, than he easily might under the 
proposed system. In some ranks of life the father has 
to be off to his work before the children are up ; in 
others, the children must have breakfast before the 
father is up. In many classes the father does not 
return home till the young children have gone to bed. 
Now, be it remembered that though the father have a 
separate house, there is no limit but that which his 
business imposes, on the time he may spend in his 
wife's house. The children themselves are a factor 
to bring him there, and so long as his presence is the 
result of volition, and not of mere custom, it is good. 
As the children grow older they would be much 
absent at school, and parents would naturally arrange 
to make their children's holidays fall in with the 
periods which they chose to spend wholly together. 

50. However, I do not deny that my system would 
be at some disadvantage under this head; but I 
maintain that the higher ideal of married life which 
the parents would present to the children would far 
more than compensate that disadvantage. It is in 
vain for parents to imagine that they hide their 
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differences from their children. A child sees not as 
they see, but in a different manner : it may miss that 
which it is intended to observe, and seize upon what 
is thought to be concealed The real life of the 
parents will be known, and to be able to reverence it 
will be a life-long blessing to the children. 

51. In concluding this part of the subject, I may 
point out that the variety of mode of life allowed by 
the system that I plead for would lend itself to meet 
the characters of different cases. No doubt circum- 
stances and the requirements of business would partly 
guide the choice, in some cases would absolutely 
determine it; but usually the predilections of the 
married pair would form the determining factor. So 
that where the husband and wife had great confidence 
in their faculties of concession and self-sacrifice, and 
also in the powers of the imagination of each to 
realize the great difference of the two conceptions 
each might form of any fact, the one mode might be 
chosen ; and where, on the other hand, it was felt that 
the precious grounds of sympathy and love already 
existing would be in danger of undue encroachment 
by the petty cares and trivial discussions of daily life, 
the other mode would be selected. And observe 
how great would be the advantage when we come 
down to cases of what is called incompatibility of 
temper. The first sense of disagreement, instead of 
being excited by constant friction till it becomes 
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unbearable, would be allowed to spend itself in a 
little separation, and the original bonds of affection 
remain unbroken to the end. Thus children would 
be saved from the terrible fate which sometimes befalls 
them now of having to choose between father and 
mother, having to side with one and, in great measure, 
break with the other. 

52. Hitherto we have considered our proposition 
as affecting the relation of husband and wife to one 
another and with reference to their children. But 
a word remains to be said as to its effect on the rela- 
tions of each particular husband and wife with other 
persons. A possible objection on this ground has 
been indicated in section 25 above. The scheme 
proposed certainly places husbands and wives in 
a position of greater independence towards third 
persons. This I regard as of distinct advantage both 
to the principals and to society at large ; for I think 
that at present married couples are often far too much 
isolated in their homes. However much they may 
admire one another, it does not follow that they will 
admire the same persons as common friends; and 
friendship is far too good a thing to be subjected to 
any unnecessary impediment But it may, perhaps, 
be said that husband and wife having separate friends 
may form attachments inconsistent with the duty they 
owe to one another. This argument in its morality 
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is on a par with one that is used in opposition to the 
legalization of marriage with a deceased wife's sister. 
It is said that a woman will not be able to live on the 
terms of a sister in the house of her brother-in-law 
if at some future time, after the death of her who is 
sister to one and wife to the other, marriage between 
the two may become legally possible. I reply that 
if the love and trust between husband and wife be 
not enough to preclude the contemplation of such a 
marriage, they are not worth preserving. It seems 
to me a preposterous task to attempt to protect such 
a fragile love, such a rickety devotion. So, in the 
other case, if a man or woman cannot be trusted to 
form friendships with, or join in the society of, third 
persons without offence to the marriage vows, no 
safeguard and no supervision will be of avail. Surely 
we may approach a little nearer than that to the 
standard of Sir Sagramore. Love is its own security, 
and none other is possible. To preserve for it an 
atmosphere in which it can live and grow is a proper 
object of solicitude; but the care which will not 
trust it out of sight can only tend to disappointment. 

53. But on quite new ground it may be objected 
that the social change proposed is quite inconsistent 
with the English law of property. No doubt some 
alterations of the law would be necessary, but none, 
as far as I can see, that are not in themselves de- 
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sirable, apart from all questions of marriage. The 
amendment suggested in paragraph 27 above, namely, 
making the masculine include the feminine throughout 
the law, would effect most of what is required. The 
principle of primogeniture would be no further 
affected than by allowing the eldest child to succeed, 
whether daughter or son. So long as it may be 
desired to retain the system of entail, it would pre- 
sent no difficulty. Marriage, of course, would cease 
to affect the disposition of property or the validity of 
a will. But provision might be made for such a thing 
as a joint will by husband and wife in cases in which 
they chose to enter into partnership in respect of all 
or any part of their several properties. If any of 
these suggestions sound startling to English readers, 
I would point out that there are communities in 
which they have some basis in actual life. Witness 
the following sketch by Syed Amir Ali : — 

"Under the Islamic laws a woman occupies a 
superior legal position to that of her English sister. As 
long as she is unmarried she remains under the parental 
roof, and until she attains her majority she is to some 
extent under the control of the father or his representa- 
tive. As soon, however, as she is of age, the law vests 
in her all the rights which belong to her as an indepen- 
dent human being; she is entitled to share in the 
inheritance of her parents along with her brothers, and, 
though the proportion is different, the distinction is 
founded on a just comprehension of the relative circum- 
stances of brother and sister. On her marriage she 
does not lose her individuality. She does not cease to 
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be a separate member of society, and her existence does 
not ' merge ' in that of her husband ; no doctrine of 
'coverture* is recognized; and her property remains 
hers in her individual right. She can sue her debtors 
in the open courts without the necessity of joining a 
next friend or under cover of her husband's name. She 
continues to exercise, after she has passed from her 
father's house into her husband's home, all the rights 
which the law gives to men. All the privileges which 
belong to her as woman and a wife are secured to her, 
not by the courtesies that ' come and go,' but by the 
actual text in the book of the law. She can alienate 
or devise her property without asking the leave of her 
husband." 

54. In considering the various objections which 
may be taken to my view, I have indicated most of 
the advantages which I think its adoption would 
bring. But it may be convenient that I should now 
set forth the principal ones more succinctly. I do not 
profess for a moment to prove them ; they are of the 
future, unknown, and incapable of proof. And there 
is among men a strong distrust of the unseen and the 
unknown, a distrust akin to that want of faith which 
explains so much of our religion. A pretended know- 
ledge is preferred to a faithful avowal that it is not 
given to us to know, and the poor results of past 
human plans are preferred to trust in right action. 

" No man ever knew or can know what will be the 
ultimate result to himself, or to others, of any given 
line of conduct. But every man may know, and most 
of us do know, what is a just and unjust act." 
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These are the words of Mr. Ruskin, and how that 
infallible trust, which is better than wisdom, can be 
attained is taught in Emerson's essay on the " Over- 
soul." 

55. Well, the advantages which, though I cannot 
prove them, seem to me the probable results of the 
social changes which I advocate are these. First, 
economy of labour. For all persons, women as well 
as men, would be allowed, without the artificial re- 
straints of to-day, to engage in such provinces of work 
as are most suited to them and their capacities. This 
economy by diminishing both idleness and overwork 
would allow more time for reflection and work of a 
contemplative character. Mere idleness does not 
encourage, as excess of work prevents, contemplation. 

56. Secondly, public life and business life would be 
improved by the exercise within them of the influence 
of women. They would become the work of a more 
perfect humanity. 

57. Thirdly, women would be improved. A proper 
development of the intellect would be more common 
among them than at present, and their sympathies 
would be trained to extend more from the near to the 
distant and from the individual to the class. An 
improvement of the women is necessarily and speedily 
an improvement of the race. Not only do they them- 
selves constitute half of it, but they have the early 
bringing up of all. 
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58. Fourthly, the happiness of women would be 
increased absolutely, and would be more evenly dis- 
tributed among them. As marriage ceased to be 
necessary as a means of livelihood, it would be con- 
tracted by women under more favourable conditions. 
More women would have husbands worthy of them. 
And unmarried women would hold a better position 
than they do now. All, whether married or single, 
would be more on an equality with men, in having 
serious interests apart from the marriage relation. So 
the mysterious dower of personal beauty, while still 
exercising all its charm, would not cause such extreme 
inequality of fortune between one woman and another 
as it does now. And that would be well for all, for the 
beautiful as well as the plain. I often marvel how 
little a woman of striking beauty is harmed by the 
atmosphere of adulation in which she lives. And yet 
frequently the harm must be great It seems so 
pernicious that any feeble observation should be 
treated with deference because of the face and the 
form of the speaker. But there is not only this injury 
to be regretted, there is the subsequent pain of find- 
ing the beauty and its power departed. A man's life 
affords no parallel to this : a great man cannot wholly 
outlive his fame ; he may outlive his power, but hd 
will know that the fruits of his work remain. To have 
been great and powerful is something; but to have 
been beautiful — what is that? Surely it must be 
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pain not pleasure to a woman to remember that once 
she saw admiration in every eye she met, that once her 
entry of a room sent a thrill of excitement or interest 
through the breasts of all assembled, if now she goes 
and comes unnoticed. Therefore, I think the change 
is desirable in the interests of all classes of women : 
of those who marry, that they marry more worthily ; 
of those who do not, that they may have more worthy 
occupations ; of those endowed with beauty, that they 
may less regret how transient it is ; and of those not 
so favoured, that they may the less regret its want 

59. The fifth advantage which I should expect 
would be the removal of that very complex evil which 
can most briefly be called the cheapness of women. 
In all provinces of life women are too lightly esti- 
mated, and men suffer in consequence. I am not 
going to follow the question through all its ramifica- 
tions. It will be sufficient to point out that, as a rule, 
any man can find a wife who is, in plain language, too 
good for him : the boor marries the lady ; the rough, 
uncultured man, the gentle and refined. The old 
man marries a young wife as a matter of course. And 
the man not desiring to marry yet, looks to a lower 
rank of society than his own to form some substitute 
for the legal marriage. By-and-by he will "lead to 
the altar n — the unquestioning altar — one of those who 

" Show us how divine a thing 
A woman may be made." 
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Why is all this? I do not now speak of the suffer- 
ings of women. That is a separate item. But why 
are men to be injured by this fatal cheapness of 
women? One of the chief factors of all this evil 
seems to me to be that men retain, as far as possible, 
in their own hands property and the means of 
acquiring property. So women are left standing 
without, dependent on the pleasure of men. This is 
what destroys chivalry, or, more accurately, prevents 
a chivalry higher than the world has yet known. 

60. There is yet one more advantage which I look 
for. It brings me back to the point from which 
I first set out, and to the chief motive of this essay. 
I mean the preservation of love unclouded through 
all the years of married life. I need not again go 
over the difficulties with which that object is now 
beset, but will say only that I believe that they are 
all sprung from that barbarous instinct which recog- 
nized force as the only arbiter of conduct, and 
regarded the physically weaker woman as only a 
chattel and the toy of man, a thing to be shut up and 
kept safe for its owner. And if the remedy that 
I propose, involving, as it often may, greater separa- 
tion of husband and wife, seem to many an enthusi- 
astic nature to be a cold and a hard remedy, I will 
make one more appeal to authority, that of Charles 
Kingsley, who speaks so truly " from within the veil, 
where the word is one with that it tells of," and 
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whose life, not as husband and father only, but as 
citizen and man also, is such a bright example to us. 
These are his words : — 

" How absence increases love ! It is positively good 
sometimes to be parted, that one's affection may be- 
come conscious of itself, and proud, and humble, and 
thankful accordingly." 

And, above all, in judging of the remedy let it not 
be forgotten how common and how great the evil is. 
Common, for our language and literature are full of 
it; great, for it takes away a glory from the earth. 
There is no sadder subject of contemplation than that 
of two poor human souls who once were all in all to 
one another, and saw in each other the whole world 
glorified, now kept apart by memories of past discord 
and resentment, while we know that under other 
and quite practicable circumstances they might have 
been together till the last 
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